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word employed by the London Magazine for May, 1776, to
sum up her performance of Lady Anne.

Temperament and genius must always vary, but it is none
the less strange to contrast the slow, wavering rate at which
Mrs. Siddons's art developed with the art of Garrick, which,
sufficiently, at all events, for universal applause, ' reach'd
perfection in' its 'first essay,5 when, on October iQth, 1741,
he played Richard III at Goodman's Fields. At the time
Mrs. Siddons came upon the ' D. L.' scene, Garrick, then within
six months of his last appearance there, was, both as an artist
and socially, in his full sunset glory. Everybody who was
anybody was caressing him, and fighting for places to see him

play.

Remembering Mrs. Siddons's disgust at what she called
c the fulsome adulation that courted Garrick in the Theatre,3 one
cannot contemplate the account she gave of her uncomfortable
relations with that distinguished man without a vivid suspicion
that one direction in which the young lady was lacking lay
in reluctance to pay compliments. If, during this winter season,
she had been something less of a Cordelia, if she had heaved
her heart (or words to that effect) into her mouth, and assured
Garrick that his Kitely was luminous, Miss Younge that her
Zara was divine, and 'Moll' Yates (at. forty-eight) that the
whole audience took her for twenty-five, we might have traced,
in the record of 1776, a lubricant we miss.

Everything Garrick said or did was  a  grievance  to  Mrs.

Siddons in her overwrought condition, battling, as she thought

herself, for life, in a supreme current of fortune.    It  is more

remarkable that subsequent success never brought her its usual

accompaniment of placable after-judgment.    When John Taylor

repeated to her Sheridan's opinion of Garrick's Bichard III as

' very fine, but not terrible enough,' she exclaimed,' Good God 1

what could be more terrible?' and proceeded to tell him that,

while rehearsing Lady Anne to Garrick's Richard, in the morning,

Garrick requested that when, at night, he led her from ' the sofa,'

she would follow him step by step, because he did a great deal

with his face, and wished not to turn it from the audience ; ' but

[she went on] such was the terrific impression his acting produced

upon her, that she was much too absorbed to proceed, and obligedverard, calling himself, on the title-J
